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Announcer: 

Tonight your Town Meeting be- 
, gins its fall tour, originating from 
’ York, Pennsylvania, known as the 
) white rose city—a thriving indus- 
| teial and agricultural community. 
' ‘Lown Meeting is here as guest of 
tthe York Junior College, which 
( originally was founded in 1787 as 
‘York County Academy. It was 
established by the Protestant Epis- 
«copal Church. In 1873, the Acad- 
emy became the York Collegiate 
I Institute which in turn developed 
York Junior College. Its first 
freshman class convened in Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

Throughout the academic year 
the college takes an active part in 
community affairs, and this presen- 
tation of Town Meeting is jointly 
sponsored by the college and its 
alumni association. Town Meeting 
is always glad to co-operate with 
‘colleges and universities, and we 
salute York Junior College on this 
ccasion. Now to preside as mod- 
rator for tonight’s discussion, here 
is the well-known member of 


‘ABC’s Washington news staff, 
Gunnar Back. 

oderator Back: 

Good evening, friends. We're 


happy to originate Town Meeting 
conight from York, Pennsylvania, 
where we are guests of York Junior 
College and its alumni association. 
And since York is a city of diver- 
ified industry, we believe it highly 
pppropriate to turn tonight to the 
wudject, “Should the Taft-Hartley 
\ez Be Repealed or Amended?”— 
1 guestion that has been requested 
py” many Town Meeting listeners. 
Fhis is the second presidential 
afapaign in which the Taft-Hart- 
*ex Act has been a principal issue. 
+ two candidates declared them- 


Should the Taft-Hartley Act 
Be Repealed or Amended? 


selves earlier on this question this 
yeat—Democrat Governor Adlai 
Stevenson coming out for repeal 
of the Act, Republican Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for keeping the basic 
Act with some amendments, where- 
upon Governor Stevenson won im- 
mediately the endorsement of the 
leadership, at least, of the two big 
labor unions—the CIO and the 
AF of L. 


On November 4 many, many 
voters are going to make the Taft- 
Hartley Act the deciding factor 
in how they vote, so I think all 
Americans, therefore, ought to 
know exactly why organized labor 
has fought it so hard and the 
Republicans have fought equally 
hard, and so far successfully in 
keeping it. Tonight I think we 
have the speakers who can provide 
specific answers. One is Fred A. 
Hartley, Jr., the co-author of the 
law and its defender, a former 
Republican Congressman from New 
Jersey for 20 years until he re- 
tired voluntarily. He has since 
followed the operation of the 
Law as a private consultant to in- 
dustry and a lecturer on labor rela- 
tions. 

Robert T. Creasey, who would 
eliminate Mr. Hartley's law en- 
tirely, is a native of Dallas, Texas. 
He has specialized in labor rela- 
tions since he left law school. For 
the past two years he has been an 
assistant secretary of labor. He 
has seen the Taft-Hartley Act in 
operation. First we hear from 
former Congressman Fred Hartley. 

Mr. Hartley: Well, Mr. Back, 
I want to say first of all that while 
I’m very happy to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the amending or the 
repealing of the Taft-Hartley Law, 
frankly I don’t think there’s been 


nearly enough attention paid to the 
good the Taft-Hartley Law has 
rendered, not only to business and 
management but to the American 
working men as well. 

Now as far as the repeal or 
amendment is concerned, certainly 
if the Law is going to be changed, 
and I want to make it perfectly 
clear that I have never contended 
that the Law was perfect—it was 
the result of compromise—but I 
want also to make it clear that, lest 
anyone think I am apologizing 
for it, I think it was the best pos- 
sible law that could have been 
written under the circumstances. | 
contend that it should not be re- 
pealed, that there are amendments 
that are in order, and I would 
point out in justification for amend- 
ing rather than repeal that when 
we wrote the Taft-Hartley Law 
we did not repeal the Wagner 
Act. As a matter of fact, we 
retained everything that we thought 
was good in the Wagner Act and 
all we did was give it some addi- 
tional amendments to equalize it 
and to write equity into the labor 
laws. 

Now while I have great per- 
sonal pride in authorship as one 
of the authors of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, let me say that I’m not par- 
ticularly concerned about that. 
They may change the Law, change 
the name of it. That’ll suit me 
to a T. They might for example 
call it the Humphrey-Dingle Bill, 
but that’s all right with me. I 
would remind you, however, that 
they changed the name of Hoover 
Dam to Boulder Dam, but the 
same structure still remains out 
there and let me say this: if they 
change the name of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, the same structure 
will still remain there, basically. 

Mr. Back: Well, thanks very 
much, Mr. Fred Hartley, for your 
opening statement on the subject. 
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We're going to give you an op- 
portunity, I am sure, before we 
are finished tonight to tell us what 
good the Taft-Hartley Law has 
done, the good it has done, as you 
feel it has, and tell us something 
about the amendments which you 
propose. But now it’s the turn in 
this debate to hear from Mr. Rob- 
ert T. Creasey. 

Mr. Creasey: Well, Mr. Back, 
I think that it goes without saying 
that I disagree with former Con- 
gressman Hartley. I think that 
the Taft-Hartley Law was enacted 
in an atmosphere of vindictiveness, 
that it’s designed to punish labor 
unions and to prevent their growth. 
It interferes with the normal proc- 
esses of collective bargaining and 
it causes unnecessary intervention 
by the government into labor dis- 
putes. I think by outlawing the 
closed shop agreements and by re- 
ducing to ineffectiveness the union 
shop contracts that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law has disrupted sound labor 
relationships which haye worked 
very satisfactorily for thousands of 
employers and for millions 
workers. 

I think that the law is wholly 
ineffective in the settlement of labor 
disputes which impair our national 
health and safety. I think its in- 
junction machinery removes com- 
pletely the need for an employer 
to endeavor honestly to settle his } 
dispute prior to the expiration of}. 


the 80 day injunction, even though | i 
I think | - 


he is entirely at fault. 7 
that the Taft-Hartley Law is a |, 


most complex collection of legal |} : 
It has often }. 


words and phrases. 
been called a full-employment law 
for lawyers. I think that it is de- |. 
signed to return the employer to |. 


a position where he can deal with | ‘ 


unions more nearly on his own | | 
terms. 

I think the Taft-Hartley Law i. 
should be repealed by the enact- | 


of 


ment of the provisions of the origi- 
nal Wagner Act and by the enact- 
ment of some amendments which 
would strengthen the activities in 
the labor field and give the public 


adequate and proper protection 
at all times. (Applause) 
Mr. Back: Mr. Hartley, I’ve 


listed, I may be wrong, I’ve listed 
six points that Mr. Creasey made 
and I presume that you’re now 
prepared to take any one of the 
six or all. 


Mr. Hartley: I’m prepared to 


take them all. 


Mr. Back: What first 
would you like to make? 


Mr. Hartley: Well, first of all, 
Mr. Creasey said that the Taft- 
Hartley Law was enacted in an 
atmosphere of vindictiveness. I 
want to assure you and [ think 
I’m in a position to know because 
I was the chairman of the House 
Labor Committee. I think I’m in 
a position to know just in what 
atmosphere this law was enacted. 
First of all, and I defy anyone to 
successfully contradict this, we held 
far more extensive hearings on the 
Taft-Hartley Law, yes, 20 times as 
long for the hearings as those 
that were held when the Wagner 
Act was written, and I was a 
member of the Labor Committee 
when we wrote the Wagner Act. 
As a matter of fact we had about 
two days’ hearings on it. I would 
venture to say that there wasn’t 
one in ten who knew what was in 
the Wagner Act, including the 
authors. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was en- 
acted, however, only after we'd 
held eight weeks of extensive 
hearings, and to show you how 
seasonably we approached _ this 
problem may I point out to you 
nat contrary to the usual custom 

“where a committee has a bill 
_ presented to it, its chairman 


ee? 


point 


~~ 
we 


We 


usually prepares the bill and then 
they decide to try to rush it 
through without even changing the 
crossing of a t or the dotting of 
an i. We had zo bill before the 
committee. The law was written 
only after we had held six weeks 
of hearings and, by the way, let 
me say this, that because of the 
lack of co-operation on the part 
of the labor bosses of this nation, 
I sent members of the committee 
to interview workers at their 
benches so that we might know 
what the rank and file of the labor 
unions had to say about new labor 
legislation. 

As far as anything being vindic- 
tive toward labor let me say this: 
this law only seeks to curb abuses 
that have crept into the labor 
union on the part of the bosses. 
As a matter of fact the rank and 
file members of unions—the in- 
dividual workers—have more pro- 
tection under the Taft-Hartley Law 
than they ever had under the 
Wagner Act or any other labor 
law. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey, I’ve 
heard you whisper several times. 
Now give voice to your objection, 
will you? 

Mr. Creasey: Well, I am sur- 
prised that Mr. Hartley would say 
that the bill was given such great 
and fair public hearings, because 
he knows that as a matter of fact 
the original Hartley bill was writ- 
ten behind closed doors by the 
Republican members of the House 
Labor Committee, and after a com- 
plete Hartley bill had been drafted, 
and with absolutely no information 
being given out to anybody in the 
public, it was then presented to 
the minority members of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hartley admitted in 
his book that this was done de- 
liberately, and that the criticism 
of this action might be justified. 


But it was done deliberately be- 
cause if the public found out or if 
the labor leaders found out what 
was being written it would make 
his job much more difficult. 


I want to point out, however, 
that the Taft-Hartley Act was a 
combination of the Hartley bill in 
the House and the Senate bill, 
which was the Taft bill. Now in 
the House the Taft-Hartley bill 
adopted the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee, which was the 
Taft-Hartley bill. The House 
adopted the law after only a one 
hour debate—one hour debate on 
a bill, the text of which was 66 
pages. One hour of debate on a 
bill after all of this time so that... 


Mr. Hartley: I don’t want to 


interrupt... 


Mr. Back: In just a moment 
you'll have your chance. 


Mr. Creasey: This was on a 
conference report. As a matter of 
fact in the Senate there was so 
little debate on the final draft of 
the Taft-Hartley bill that Senator 
Taft explained to the Senate that 
this Act—this Taft-Hartley bill 
which was a conference report—is 
very little different from the Taft 
Act which the Senate passed. It 
was explained so sketchily that a 
week later Senator Taft came back 
and extended his remarks in order 
to illustrate legislative intent. 


Mr. Hartley: Mr. Back, I don’t 
know where Mr. Creasey gets those 
figures from, but let me point out 
that my committee listened to over 
two million words of direct testi- 
mony, and may I once again state 
that there wasn’t a line of the 
Law written or prepared until af- 
ter those hearings were held. It 
is true that the Republican mem- 
bers did meet at first and write 
this legislation after we’d heard 
all the evidence; there’s no ques- 


tion about that, but may I point 
out that after we did we invited 
everybody, yes, including the 
Democrats (laughter), to come in. 
Then the Law was written line by 
line, read paragraph by paragraph, 
and every member of the committee 
including, I believe, the six mem- 
bers of the Democratic side who 
didn’t like any law to be written 
and they didn’t offer a_ single 
amendment to it in the committee. 

Now in addition to that I don’t 
know where Mr. Creasey got that 
figure of one hour of debate. We 
had three days of debate on the 
House side on the so-called Hart- 
ley bill. May I also point out 
to Mr. Creasey something which 
he already undoubtedly knows, 
that there can’t be any limit as far 
as debate is concerned under the 
five minute rule except by individ- 
ual speeches of five minutes. So 
had the opponents of the Law 
wanted to offer amendments, they 
could have gone on for days. The 
trouble was they couldn’t find 
anything wrong with the Law; they 
didn’t understand it, and they 
didn’t dare oppose it except by 
their final vote. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey, I want 
to turn to you now to answer that 
question. Where did you get that 
one hour? Then I want to leave 
the subject of the atmosphere in 


which the Law was written and 4) 
turn to the atmosphere in which ° / 


the Law is now operating today. 
Mr. Creasey, first. 


Mr. Creasey: Well, the figure 
of one hour is correct. Mr. Hart- 
ley said there was lengthy debate 
on the Hartley bill. I said that the 
Conference Committee report 
which was the report of the final 
draft—the Taft-Hartley bill—was 
only one hour. So that’s the bill, 
that’s the final Law. That’s the 
Law that we have. 


Mr. Hartley: Mr. Back, just one 
short comment on that. Doesn’t 
Mr. Creasey know that on every 
conference report there’s a limit 
of one hour’s debate? (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hartley, would 
you state for us what in your 
opinion are the basic things that 
must be kept in the Taft-Hartley 


as you favor? 


Mr. Hartley: ‘Well, first of all I 
believe that the ban on the juris- 
dictional strike should be retained, 
the ban on the secondary boycott 
should be retained. I believe that 
strikes against the government 
which are prohibited in the Law 
should be retained. I believe that 
the provision for the non-com- 
munist affidavit should be retained 
with an amendment. I believe that 
the protection given to the in- 
dividual worker should be retained 
—that is the requirement of a 
financial statement. That once they 
fire a man from a union he doesn’t 
lose his job unless he’s been fired 
for non-payment of dues. 

I believe that the ban on nation- 

wide strikes should not only be 
retained but be strengthened, and 
I also believe that the attempt 
that is made in the Taft-Hartley 
Law to ban mass picketing should 
imot only be retained but strength- 
‘ened as well. As a matter of 
| fact there’s very little in the Taft- 
| Hartley Law, basically, which I 
\would not retain. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: And now, Mr. Creasey, 
\what are those things you would 
cabolish from that list given you 
thy Mr. Hartley now? 

Mr. Creasey: Well, I would go 
tbéyond his list. I would certainly 
‘change the free speech portion of 
bike Law. I think that the best 
yway to approach the matter is to 
“re enact the Wagner Act with some 


Act aside from such amendments. 


proper controls are necessary and 
should be enacted with respect to 
jurisdictional disputes and _ the 
proper control of secondary boy- 
cotts. However, there’s a _ dif- 
ference between Mr. Hartley’s ex- 
pression about secondary boycotts 
and the proper control of secondary 
boycotts. 

Mr. Hartley knows that under 
the present Taft-Hartley Law one 
employer can have a strike-bound 
plant; he can simply contract all 
of his work out to a plant across 
the road, and under the Taft- 
Hartley Act those workers across 
the road are required by law to be 
strike breakers, to perform the 
work from the strike-bound plant 
in order to assist the employer 
across the road in his breaking 
of the strike, which is a union- 
busting provision. Normal and 
proper secondary boycott controls 
should be enacted. 

I think one of the other very 
important things was that through 
the Taft-Hartley Act the concilia- 
tion service which was removed 
from the Department of Labor has 
been rendered very impotent. I 
think that any new legislation 
should strengthen the machinery 
through which the government can 
conciliate or mediate disputes 
which would actually be helpful 
in bringing about a settlement of 
the disputes. 

I particularly object to the in- 
junction provisions, not only be- 
cause Mr. Hartley’s bill is very 
unfair and that he requires an in- 
junction if the labor union is en- 
gaged in unfair labor practice but 
not when the employer is engaged in 
an unfair labor practice, but with 
respect to the settlement of na- 
tional emergency disputes the in- 
junction as provided in this Act 
simply penalizes the worker even 
if the employer is at fault. The 
worker is required to serve his 


employer for the employer’s profit 
under the employer’s terms even 
though the union is not at fault 
in the dispute. 


I think that a very proper way to 
settle these disputes, I think the 
public is entitled to protection but 
I think the protection should not 
be one-sided; it should be such 
a protection which would require 
both parties to negotiate honestly 
and attempt to settle the dispute 
in the public interest. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey, you have 
said then that one of your basic 
objections to Taft-Hartley is the 
injunctive procedure. Is that right 
and you would throw out the whole 
Law for that reason or as one of 
the reasons? Mr. Hartley, you 
would retain the injunctive process 
because you think it’s basic? 


Mr. Hartley: I most certainly 
would, and I'd like to call to 
your attention the fact that there’s 
been entirely too much emphasis 
on this so-called injunctive relief 
under the Taft-Hartley Law. Why, 
you would think that we had re- 
pealed the Norris-LaGuardia anti- 
injunction law. May I say I was 
in the Congress and voted for that 
law and we have by no stretch 
of the imagination repealed it. 
And I would point out to you that 
the injunctive provisions under 
the nationwide strike section of the 
law have been used on only nine 
occasions and on eight of those 
occasions the provision was  suc- 
cessful in settling the strike—the 
one failure being the West Coast 
Maritime strike which was a 
political strike by Harry Bridges 
and by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion a labor strike. 


Now I will point out, and by the 
way Mr. Creasey avoided mention- 
ing this, but I am sure he knows 
what the substitute they are offer- 
ing for the injunctive provision is. 


They’re suggesting plant  seiz- 
ure, and they complained because 
under the injunctive provision, un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Law we re- 
quire, and by the way we require 
them to try to mediate and conciliate 
and try to get together, but we re- 
quire that labor shall stay on the 
job for 60 days—only 60 days—and 
then at the end of the 60 days 
they can vote on their employer's 
last offer and if they decline to ac- 
cept, there isn’t anything in the 
Taft-Hartley Law that requires 
them to stay on the job. 


Now what Mr. Creasey and the 
party which he represents, I as- 
sume he is representing, want is 
the so-called plant seizure. Now 
what does plant seizure do? Plant 


seizure requires the men to do the 


very same thing but for indefinite 
periods. So if one is a_ slave 
labor law I think the other is even 
more so. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey? 
Mr. Creasey: Well, I think 
that Mr. Hartley perhaps exag- - 


gerated when he said there’s no 
difference between the two. Under 
any form of plant seizure if it 
becomes necessary (I think seizure 


should only be a last resort), but 


if it becomes necessary the govern- 


ment should have the authority to } 
work out a settlement with the 
change the } 
wages and working conditions, just | 
as normal collective bargaining | 
I think | 
and | 


union which would 


contracts would change it. 
that that’s very important, 
not just an injunction because the 
injunction penalizes only the work- 
er without regard to who’s at fault. 


Mr. Hartley: 
tion? 


step 


to work under? 


May I ask a ques- — 
Mr. Creasey, does he mean |) 
that the government is going to) 
in in all these nation-wide 1 
strikes and decide what wages or | 


what conditions the men are going ap 


ik 


If we are, believe |; 


i 
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me, then I say we're setting a 
very dangerous precedent and I 
would remind him that no less a 
liberal than Mr. Justice Douglas 
said under plant seizure that the 
same injury that industry com- 
plains of could be inflicted on them 
under plant seizure—the same in- 
jury could be inflicted against 
labor by a hostile government— 
and I don’t think we have come 
to that condition in the United 
States where we want the govern- 
ment to step in and decide those 
situations. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hartley, I think 
we have now had your position on 
what you think would happen if 
the injunction which is now pos- 
sible under the Taft-Hartley Law 
were thrown out, what would hap- 
pen. Mr. Creasey, in rewriting the 
Taft-Hartley Law and leaving out 
the right to secure injunction by 
which the worker could stay on the 
job for 60 or 80 days, what would 
you substitute? 


Mr. Creasey: Well, before J 
answer that, Mr. Back, I want to 
point out that Mr. Hartley said the 
injunction is 60 days. Actually, the 
injunction is for 80 days. There is 
a vote taken by the NLRB at the 
end of 60 days. Since he wrote this 
bill I am surprised that he said 
the injunction was only 60 days. 
The injunction actually lasts for 
a full 80 days, regardless of his re- 
mark about it being 60. At the end 
of 60 days, the NLRB takes a vote 
to see whether or not the em- 
ployees want to accept the em- 
ployer’s final offer; but incident- 
ally even if they voted for it that 
doesn’t mean that the employer 

still would have to enter into an 
“agreement with them. That takes 
-A5 days and then five days after 
“that the Attorney General has the 
+ injunction dissolved. So it’s for 80 
days. 
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oe 
. 
oy 
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But with respect to one of the 
things I would rewrite, I would re- 
write the free speech provisions 
so that it meant exactly what is 
said in the beginning of the Law, 
which is that the employer shall 
not coerce or intimidate his em- 
ployees. Now Mr. Hartley wrote 
in his bill that the employer shall 
not coerce or intimidate. Then he 
wrote the following language and 
this applies to the employer who 
wants to express himself with re- 
spect to any union activity. He says, 
and I quote, ‘““The expression of 
any views, arguments, or opinion 
or the dissemination thereof 
whether in written, printed, 
graphic or visual form shall not 
constitute or be evidence of an 
unfair labor practice under any 
other provisions of this Act if such 
expressions contain no threat of 
reprisal or force or promise of 
benefits.” 


So that by reason of this bill’s 
other peculiar or curious Jan- 
guage, in one breath Mr. Hartley 
says that employers should not co- 
erce or intimidate and in the other 
he says he can, he can say anything 
he wants to so long as he doesn’t 
threaten his workers or doesn’t 
promise them any benefit. I would 
withdraw this and use the sort of 
description or definition which has 
been accepted by the Supreme 
Court, and that is that the lan- 
guage of the employer or the lan- 
guage of the labor union repre- 
sentatives would all be taken as 
evidence. I see no reason to throw 
out what’s been said and refuse to 
even accept it as evidence. 

Mr. Hartley: Mr. Back, on the 
subject of free speech would Mr. 
Creasey go back to the Wagner 
Act? 

Mr. Creasey: Well, I think that 
I’d do exactly as I said. I would 
control the expressions of both 


employers and labor union repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the 
definition and in accordance with 
the rule, which is that neither of 
them should say or do anything 
which would coerce or intimidate, 
and I would let their acts speak for 
whether or not they had actually 
coerced or intimidated. I wouldn’t 
say that unless you threaten, or 
unless you promise, then you can’t 
even use that as evidence against 
me. 


Mr. Hartley: Then you'd liber- 
alize it, I presume? 


Mr. Creasey: 


Mr. Hartley: In whose favor? 
In whose favor would you liber- 
alize it? The reason I ask that is 
that under the Wagner Act the 
definition of coercion applied only 
to an employer. If an employer did 
more than pass the time of day to 
one of his employees, if for ex- 
ample he said I think you ought 
to stay out of the union or I think 
you ought to join the A F of L or 
stay out of the CIO, or anything 
like that, that was coercion, but 
if a worker on his way home from 
the job were stopped and his car 
overturned and he had a broken 
nose and a couple of black eyes on 
the part of some labor boss that 
would be educational activity. 
(Laughter) 


Mr. Back: Just one quick reply, 
Mr. Creasey, to that. 


I certainly would. 


Mr. Creasey: Well, I want to say 
that if Mr. Hartley wanted to cor- 
rect that all he had to do was say 
that neither employers nor labor 
unions shall coerce or intimidate. 
He didn’t have to write this trap. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hartley and Mr. 
Creasey, I want to raise the ques- 
tion in just a moment why, spe- 
cifically, you want to keep the 
basic elements in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Mr. Hartley, and why you 
want to remove them entirely. But 
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every week on Town Meeting we 
ask a question which has been sub- 
mitted in advance by one of our 
listeners and we want to entertain 
that now for a moment. _ 
Tonight’s discussion is on a 
topic which many of our listeners 
have asked to have debated. We 
want to thank everyone who wrote 


suggesting this topic and the many ~ 


who wrote us their question. Our 
program staff had a very difficult 
time choosing the most appropri- 
ate one for tonight. Every week 
the listener who sends us the most 
pertinent question receives a 20 
volume set of the American Peoples 
Encyclopedia, an up-to-date refer- 
ence with all 20 volumes beauti- 
fully bound in Moroccan leather. 

To participate in our Town 
Meeting discussion all you need 
do is send us a question pertinent 
to the following week’s subject. 
Please keep it within 25 words and 
mail it to Town Meeting Ques- 
tions, New York 36, New York. 
At the close of tonight’s program 
we'll tell you about our subject for 
next Tuesday and we hope that 
you'll submit a question for our 
discussion. This week, Miss Ruth 
E. Bell of Texas A & I College, 
Kingsville, Texas, receives a set 
of the American Peoples Encyclo- 
pedia for submitting the following 
question, “What specific standard 
or goal of social justice should be 
set up as a criterion by which to 
judge Taft-Hartley revision or re- 
peal?” And now, Mr. Hartley, in 
turning to you in the light of Miss 
Ruth Bell’s winning question, J 
believe you and others have said 
that the Taft-Hartley Law was de- 
signed to give the American work- 
ing man a new freedom—the choice 
to work without the fetters that 
have bound him in the past to his 
union. Is that the criterion of so- 
cial justice you would set up? 


Mr. Hartley: Well, I don’t think 


that’s exactly presented the way 
I would present it. In writing the 
Taft-Hartley Law what we did was 
this: first of all, we retained every 
protection the individual worker 
had against abuses by employer 
bosses, and what we did was to 
give him equal protection against 
ebuses by labor bosses. And that, 
may I say, is one of the reasons 
why the labor bosses have been 
erying so much about the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

Now I think we can judge 
whether or not this law’s fair to 
labor by determining if it has done 
harm to unions. Has it reduced 
their membership? Has it caused 
them to lose standing in collective 
bargaining? The fact of the matter 
is that membership in labor unions 
—hboth the ClO and the A F of L— 
is at an all-time high. They’re get- 
ting the best contracts they've ever 
had in all history, and their posi- 
tion in collective bargaining has 
not been reduced one iota. I think 
that a law which tries to make the 
rules of the game fair to both sides 
and write equity into the relation- 
ship between labor and manage- 
ment is a good law and a fine 
criterion to set for the American 
working man. (Applause) 

Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey, in writ- 
ing your version of a new labor 
law, what specific standard or goal 
of social justice would you set up 
to determine that law? 


Mr. Creasey: Well, that’s very 
| broad, but I think that the labor 
legislation should not be designed 
| tO Operate at an extremity—neither 
iim favor of labor nor in favor of 
| the employer. I think that any time 
\we act to the extreme as we have 
| here in the Taft-Hartley Law, we’re 
| going to find that the unfair ad- 
\yantages that are given to em- 
| ployers will be very bitterly fought 
(ed if we act in the extreme in 
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any matter for labor we'll find 
equal controversy. So I think the 
only fair way is to have a law 
which gives equality to both parties 
and gives true equality, not the 
sort of unbalanced equality to 
which Mr. Hartley referred. 


I want to say one thing though 
in comment on Mr. Hartley’s re- 
mark about the union’s doing so 
well economically. For the admin- 
istration, I’ll accept those welcome 
plaudits. I want to say that the 
unions have wot been harmed too 
seriously generally. Now the tex- 
tile workers in the South and a 
number of other unions have had 
very severe difficulty because of 
the employer’s using Taft-Hartley 
to a great advantage to the em- 
ployer and disadvantage to the 
workers. 

But I want to point out that you 
cannot measure the evils of Taft- 
Hartley by anything except the 
written evils which are in the bill 
itself, not by its application for 
two reasons: one, for the last two 
yeara the Department of Labor has 
been very diligently trying to get 
workers into plants, not out of 
plants. As a matter of fact we’ve 
spent several million dollars 
through the employment service 
trying to get workers into plants 
so that employers are deliberately 
not using the machinery, the evils. 
in Taft-Hartley because they don’t 
want their labor relations dis- 
rupted. But if we had a surplus of 
unemployed, then the true evils of 
Taft-Hartley would be brought out. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey, I see 
Mr. Hartley has had some un- 
formed words so I'll give him just 
a moment to reply. 

Mr. Hariley: Well, just very 
briefly. The discussion is getting 
slightly political and I would like 
to suggest to Mr. Creasey that he 
tell the listening audience and 


those present here tonight to show 
me, show us one provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Law that approaches 
slave labor as much as that which 
the President of the United States, 
President Truman, suggested when 
he wanted to draft the striking 
railroad workers into the United 
States Army. Show me anything in 
the Taft-Hartley Law that ap- 
proaches slave labor like that. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey, as we 
continue the discussion I was won- 
dering if you wanted to comment 
on Mr. Hartley’s challenge about 
the charge that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is a slave labor law? 


Mr. Creasey: Well, I certainly 
do. I think that as I said before 
that any law which requires an 
employee to work for the private 
profit of another against his will 


is being enslaved. Legally he is. 
enslaved. I think that it’s very clear — 

that those injunction provisions can 
produce that slavery, because you 


can require the workers to work — 


even though the employer is at 
fault. But there’s no penalty and | — 
there’s no persuasive action even © 
on employers. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Hartley, I haven’t ©. 


had a chance to ask you what | 


amendments you'd be willing to |. 
the Taft-Hartley Law B.. 
and really ask you to pin down 4» 


make to 
specifically what you wanted to 
retain, basically, and I’m going 
to hope, Mr. Creasey and Mr. Hart- 

ley, that those questions will come 


up now during this period when © 


we invite our audience to take 


part in Town Meeting tonight on |! 


this question. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: This question is for Mr. 
Hartley. Doesn’t the fact that there 
is a possibility of a court injunc- 
tion hanging over the heads of 
labor in a strike tend to make man- 
agement unwilling to engage in 
sincere collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Hartley: I don’t believe that 
that’s a fair premise, because in 
the first place they've got to go 
through the same procedure that 
labor has. In other words, the in- 
junction while it enjoins labor 
from striking for we'll say 60 or 
80 days actually the 15 days are 
spent while the fact-finding board 
tells the President that there’s a 
national emergency. Frankly, I 
don’t think he’s observed all the 
national emergencies we've had, 
but in my judgment that does not 
have that effect. 

I believe that the injunctive pro- 
vision has helped get both labor 
and management together, and may 
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I point out to you that the one 
time that the President invoked 
the Taft-Hartley Law in a nation- }, 
wide strike—in this very year in ), 
the copper strike which had been }, 
going on for 11 days and during 
which time we lost the production 
of enough copper to supply 1,750,- 


000 cars—that the strike was set- |’ 


tled within a few days after the 
President invoked the Taft-Hartley | 
Act to both labor and manage- } 
ment’s satisfaction, we 

Moderator Back: Mr. Creasey, do | 
you want to comment on that } 
reply? 

Mr. Creasey: I just want to say |. 


that it could have been settled with- . 


out the injunction machinery, any- 
way. 
Mr. Back: And now the second | 
question comes from a gentleman | 
once again, on my right. Will you 
state your question, sir? 


| question to Mr. 


Man: Vd like to address this 
Creasey. Do you 
feel that closed shop advocates 
free enterprise on the part of the 
laboring man himself? If so, how? 

Mr. Creasey: The closed shop? I 
certainly do and as a matter of 
fact as I said earlier that thousands 


. ef employers and millions of work- 


closed union, 


3 
| 


Sie | 


aw 


ers have operated very satisfac- 
torily under the closed shop, par- 
ticularly in the maritime industry 
aad the construction industry. So, 
actually there are only a few evils 
of closed shop and none of them 
were corrected by the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 


Mr. Back: And now do you have 
a comment, Mr. Hartley? 


Mr. Hartley: Well, I'd just like 
to ask Mr. Creasey how he con- 
siders that democracy in action 
when some labor unions have the 
practice of having closed unions. 
How can a man get a job when he 
can’t even join the union in the 


| first place? 


Mr. Creasey: If the evil is the 
then the corrective 
measures should be toward the 
closed union and not toward 
abolishing something which has 
worked very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hartley: Well, you might 
say that the Hartley bill on the 
House side did, that. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Creasey and Mr. 
Hartley, the third question now 
comes from a_ gentleman over 
there. 

Man: This I will address to Mr. 
Hartley. Why is it that officers 
of the union must sign a non-com- 
munist affidavit but not the em- 
ployer? 

» Mr. Hartley: Well, in the first 
lace it was the opinion of both 
phe committees and the Congress 
gt the time the law was written 
foat the specific objective of the 
-fommunist party was, among other 
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things, to infiltrate into labor 
unions. Now I agree with what I 
believe you have in back of your 
question—that we erred in not re- 
quiring management to sign as 
well as labor—and I believe that 
that should be done. May I point 
out to you that the joint commit- 
tee set up under the Law to study 
its imperfections recommended that 
that very thing be done. In other 
words, the proponents of the Law 
wanted to correct that among 
other imperfections in the law. 


Mr. Back: We have a statement 
then of one of the amendments 
that you are in favor of, but I 
want to turn to another question 
from this lady over there. 


Lady: My question is directed to 
Mr. Creasey, however I think he 
has covered it slightly. What part 
of the Taft-Hartley Law caused 
Mr. Truman to classify it as the 
slave labor act? 

Mr. Creasey: The injunction pro- 
cedures that I mentioned before. 

Mr. Hartley: May I point out in 
passing that the present candidate 
of the Democratic party doesn’t 
agree with that term, however. 


Mr. Creasey: Mr. Back, I want 
to say that Governor Stevenson did 
say that he didn’t consider that it 
was a Slave labor law, but he meant 
that it had not generally enslaved 
the people. Governor Stevenson is 
one of the nation’s outstanding 
lawyers, and he knows that when 
you meet all these tests that are 
in the Taft-Hartley Law it can be 
slavery. 

Mr. Hartley: Well, I might point 
out that two of the three things 
that he suggests as a new labor 
law are in the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Mr. Back: Now let’s have a ques- 
tion from that gentleman over 
there. 

Man: This question is directed 
to Mr. Hartley. Mr. Hartley, why 


didn’t this Act stop unions and 
make them lose their powers as it 
was planned to do? 


Mr. Hartley: Well now, the Act 
was not designed to stop unions 
from being powerful. We did not 
have any desire to wreck the labor 
movement in this Nation. We tried 
to steer a middle of the road path, 
and all we tried to do was to stop 
certain labor leaders from, if you'll 
pardon the expression, throwing 
their weight around. We tried to 
stop them from abusing the great 
authority and power that they had 
accumulated as the head of great 
national unions. We had no desire 
to stop unions in this country or 
to wreck the labor movement at 
all. 


Mr. Back: This gentleman over 
here has been waiting, I know for 
some time, to get his question in. 
So will you give it now please? 


Man: Id like to address this 
question to Mr. Creasey. Of the 11 
cases tried under the Law, 10 voted 
to continue the strike. Isn’t this an 
indication that the Law is satis- 
factory? 


Mr. Creasey; Well, I don’t see 
how the fact that they voted to 
continue the strike makes the Law 
satisfactory. It does indicate a 
complete support of the labor 
leaders in the strike, but nothing 
else. 


Mr. Back: So far I haven’t had 
an answer to a question that I 
might ask if I were in the audi- 
ence, and that is “Why are the 
organized labor unions so strongly 
against the Taft-Hartley Law?” 
Maybe that'll come up. Your ques- 
tion is next, I think. 


Man: Sorry, but I don’t have 
that one. 


Mr. Back; That’s quite all right. 


Man: Congressman Hartley, are 
you in favor of amending the Taft- 


Hartley Act to legalize union hir- 
ing halls in cases where both the 
union and management are agree- 
able? 


Mr. Hartley: Yes, | am. As a 
matter of fact I think that might 
have been in the original bill had 
the labor leaders come forward 
and made a case for that very thing 
—where both the union as well as 
management wanted it and where 
it had been tradition in that par- 
ticular industry. But may I point 
out to you that that and other im- 
perfections in the Law are in there 
because, as I said before, the labor 
leaders refused to give us the bene- 
fit of their advice. They merely 
held up their hands and hollered, 
“Let the house of labor alone; we'll 
settle all those things within the 
house of labor.” 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Hartley. Another question 
from over there, sir. 


Man: This question is directed 
to Mr. Creasey. Have strictly po- 
litical considerations ever affected 
the administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 


Mr. Creasey: No. 


Mr, Back: All right. A categor- 
ical mo has come from Mr. Creasey 
on that, and I think we can speed 
along for a few more questions. 


Man: Mr. Hartley, of a case of 
six eligible voters, two who are 
absent but in favor of the union 
and 75 per cent voted for the union, 
can the union be recognized? 


Mr. Hartley: 1 don’t understand. 


Man: In other words, four were 
voting. Two of them happened to 
be in the hospital. 


Mr. Hartley: Are you thinking in 


“terms of an election? 
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Man; Of an election. 


Mr. Hartley: For a union shop? 
Man: Right. 


Mr. Hartley: We have amended 
| the law. So that’s no longer re- 
( quired. 

Man: Why? You still require 
‘51 per cent. 

Mr. Hartley: No, we don’t. 
‘We've eliminated that. And by the 
‘way, the proponents of the Law 
| recommended that that be changed, 
| because we recognized it was an 
‘error. That’s no longer in the Law. 
' That’s the one amendment that was 
‘adopted. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 

Mr. Hartley. 


Man; What basic improvements, 
‘if any, would repeal of the Taft- 
_Hartley Law give to actual labor 
iand management relationships? 


Mr. Creasey: Well, the repeal of 
free speech. I think I’ve answered 
; almost all of those things. But the 
repeal of this limitation on free 
‘speech would go a long way 


* 


toward giving us much better labor 
relations. I think also we could 
change the conciliation service and 
do several other things with respect 
to present provisions of the Law 
so we could have much smoother 
operation. 


Mr. Back: Well, I'm sorry that 
once again time has moved along 
so rapidly that we have to termi- 
nate these questions from the audi- 
ence. Thanks very much to all of 
you who came forward with ques- 
tions and thank you, Mr. Hartley 
and Mr. Creasey, for your interest- 
ing observations on tonight’s topic. 
On behalf of Town Hall, I wish to 
thank York Junior College, its 
president, Dr. Robert Dawes, and 
Mr. Thil Mehl, President of the 
Alumni Association. And _ thanks 
also to our ABC affiliate, WSBA. 
So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. What is the reasoning of those who believe that the Taft-Hartley 


Act should be amended? 


a. Is it a good law in principle, needing only certain amendments, 
some suggested by Senator Taft himself? 


b. Will its repeal leave our economy and national defense more 
vulnerable to crippling strikes? 


c. Will repeal of the law tip the scales in collective bargaining in 


labor’s favor? 


nN 


Act should be repealed ? 


What is the reasoning of those who believe that the Taft-Hartley 


a. Was Governor Stevenson correct in saying that the law is “biased 


and politically inspired?” 


b. 


Is the law an anti-labor law in spirit and intent? 


c. Has the law become an anti-labor symbol no matter what its 
merits may be? If so, does repeal become necessary ? 


d. 


Considering the number of amendments recommended by Senator 
Taft (23-28) and other proponents of the law, would it be more 
convenient to clean the slate and start over? 


3. Which features of the Taft-Hartley Act should be retained or elimi- 


the labor injunction. 
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nated whether the law is amended or a new law is written? 


a 


10. 


11. 


LZ. 


the non-Communist provision requiring union officers to file 
affidavits for access to the Labor Board. 


the ban on the closed shop. 


the right of employees to refrain from union activities and be free 
from union coercion. 


the requirements that unions bargain in good faith. - 

the powers of the Labor Board’s general counsel to have sole 
charge of investigating and prosecuting cases and to seek 
injunctions. 

the ban on strikes by federal employees. 

the provision relieving employers of the duty to bargain concerning 
foremen. 

any others, 

What effect has the Taft-Hartley Act had on collective bargaining? 


Has it unfairly favored either partner to the collective bargaining 
procedure? 


Should a statutory law attempt so detailed a regulation of collective 
bargaining procedures? 


Is not the fundamental problem to get management and labor to work 
well together with a minimum of coercive legislation? 


. What provision should a federal labor law make for national emer- 


gency strikes? 


a. Is the use of the injunction a fair and effective method of dealing 
with such strikes ? 
b. Or, should there be a choice of procedures? e.g. arbitration, 


seizure, conciliation and returning the dispute to the parties 
concerned. 


Can the claim that Taft-Hartley is a “slave labor law” be supported 
by the facts to date? 


a. Has the law increased government participation and influence in 
labor unions? 


b. Have the number of strikes increased or decreased ? 


c. Has the use of the injunction kept labor from legitimate and effec- 
tive use of the strike weapon? Or, has it served to force labor and 


management to work out their own problems before they de- 
teriorate too far? 


d. Has union membership and strength grown or diminished since 
the passage of the law? 


Are union leaders justified in their fears that employers could 
destroy unions with weapons put at their disposal by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, given an unfriendly administration and a depression? 


Both presidential candidates have referred to “union busting” pro- 


visions of the law, What are the provisions which are potentially 
“union busting?” 


Will repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act restore to unions all the freedom 
they had under the old Wagner Act? Or, will the state laws continue 
to restrict their activities? 


In the event the Taft-Hartley Act is repealed, what type of labor law 
should be written? Is the law suggested by the administration in 
January, 1949, a satisfactory substitute? 
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